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ADORNMENT IN WRITING. 


Editors and literary agents are laying stress 
on the importance of a simple, direct, and un- 
adorned style. The value of simplicity and 
directness is too obvious to require discus- 
sion ; the question of adornment, however, is 
puzzling, and will merit analytical thought. 
I have heard literary friends speak doupt- 
fully of this subject, and point out that while 
the style of such-and-such a story is nause- 
atingly florid, nevertheless so-and-so, equally 
ornate, is highly pleasing and effective. It 
would seem, then, that what is one man’s 
salvation is another’s damnation, and that the 
conservative course would be carefully to es- 
chew the risks of so dangerous a field ; but 
as adornment has an undeniable place in 


style, and as the art of adornment must be 
developed and practised to be perfected, 
literature would suffer if we were to discard 
it altogether. It is much better that we 
should discover what adornments are good, 
and in what places and to what extent they 
may be employed. 

A sentence is used to transfer an impres- 
sion from the mind of the writer to the mind 
of the reader. Actually, the impression can 
never be exactly the same in the two minds. 
To each there is a background, in each there 
are accessory impressions, derived from the 
imagination of the individual and enriching 
the bare picture ; but the writer, by describing 
salient characteristics and by creating an at- 
mosphere, can limit and direct the imagina- 
tion of the reader until the latter’s impression 
is very similar to his own. 
poem of Shelley’s :— 


Let us quote a 


And like a dying lady, lean and pale, 

Who totters forth, wrapt in a gauzy veil 

Out of her chamber, led by the insane 

And feeble wanderings of her fading brain, 

The moon arose up in the murky earth, 

A white and shapeless mass. 
Here the bare fact is “ The moon arose up in 
the murky earth.” Yet so many impressions 
might be drawn from this solitary line, and 
those impressions would be almost all of 
them so entirely different from Shelley's, that 
he adorned the statement with the first four 
lines, and the adornment is both necessary 
and good, because it is entirely pertinent to 
transferring Shelley’s impression to the 
reader, and because Shelley’s impression was 
good. These are the requisites of good 
adornments — they must reflect the writer's 
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impression, which itself must be worth re- 
flecting, and they must reflect it clearly, not 
breaking the outline with irrelevant images. 
But however good an adornment may be 
per se, it is not always proper to use it. An 
adornment emphasizes that which it adorns, 
and many parts of a composition should not 
be emphasized. The entire structure must 
be built up around the main theme, and only 
such portions of the text as bear directly on 
that theme should be very impressive, or 
shapeliness will be lost. For instance, in a 
long detective story, while we may occasion- 
ally describe a sunset as a means of refresh- 
ing the reader’s attention ( much in the man- 
ner in which Chopin accomplishes this during 
the first movement of his B flat minor 


sonata ), we may not do it too often, nor 
make the description as vivid as that of the 
murder, the clue, and the capture ; and we 
must be sure that interest is quickly re- 
aroused in the story proper. On the other 
hand, were our purpose merely to draw a 
picture of a village at twilight, we should 
mention the human actions therein only in 
so far as they formed a part of the land- 
scape. 

The bad is more common than the good, 
and is easier to achieve. Impressions very 
much worth giving are rare. Yet imagina- 
tive literature is based on impressions, and 
he who would rise high must learn the art of 
making and using them. 

Francis Fielding-Reid. 


SALTIMORE, Md. 





THE PLOT OF THE 


It is a compliment to be asked to tell what 
you know about the structure of the detec- 
tive story for the edification and possible in- 
struction of others, but I would not dream of 
posing even as a minor authority upon such 
a subject. Moreover it is risky business 10 
set down hard and fast rules for the guidance 
of writers. For generations we have had 
certain traditions regarding the writing ot 
plays. You could not do this, or that, or the 
other, under pain of having your effort re- 
jected without further consideration. Every- 
body believed and respected these traditions 
until some venturesome soul came along and 
violated every one of then: and thereby made 
a smashing success with his play. 

So it is with the detective story. Enter- 
tainment of this character is supposed to 
move along certain well-understood grooves. 
There must be a mystery, and the writer 
must not deceive the reader. That is to say, 
he may puzzle and perplex him, but he must 
not cheat. Gaboriau, Poe, and Doyle all ob- 
served these rules, but that does not mean 


DETECTIVE STORY. 


that some other writer may not ignore them 

if he can do it successfully. Mrs. Rine- 
hart was the first to introduce humor into a 
story of mystery, and it proved to be a happy 
diversion. The only essentials of a detective 
story are mystification and a solution. Some 
one has said that every first-class work of 
fiction should be an answer to a question. 
The world is an immense interrogation point. 
Life is the greatest of mystery stories. Hence 
the popularity of that type of fiction. 

The best I can do is to try to explain how 
I have framed my own plots, and for that 
purpose we may take “ The Mystery of the 
Red Flame,” which seems to have achieved a 
fair degree of success. Unlike some more 
gifted writers, plots do not come to me full- 
grown. They are usually the work of slow 
and patient upbuilding. In the story. under 
consideration the big central idea was the 
mystery surrounding a precious gem. One 
objection to this lay in the fact that other 
detective stories had been written around 
valuable stones ; but there is nothing actu- 
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ally new under the sun, and the task, there- 
fore, was to tell an old story in a new way. 
The first step was to make a study of dia- 
monds and to select the one that best suited 
the scheme. The next was to decide upon 
some unusual method of bringing it into this 


_ country. 


The answer was “ Smuggle it in,” and the 
fact that I had spent some years in the cus- 
toms service made the details comparatively 
easy. The stone was to be brought in a 
trunk cleverly introduced among the belong- 
ings of the Brazilian Minister to the United 
States. Such an incident actually occurred 
when opium from the Philippines was 
smuggled here in a box placed among the 
effects of one of the returning Governor- 
Generals of that far-away possession. As the 
baggage of a diplomat is exempt from official 
examination, this made the smuggling as 
easy as falling off a log. In order to give 
the affair international importance, the cele- 
brated diamond was cut in two parts, and one 
of them was placed in the National Museum 
in Rio Janeiro, from where it was supposed 
to be stolen. Afterward it is sold to a fanati- 
cal collector of gems, who is unconscious of 
the theft and of the smuggling, and buys it in 
good faith. 

The story circles about the discovery and 
recovery of the stone, and to make it more 
effective most of the scenes are laid in a 
country residence around which is thrown an 
air of profound mystery. The groundwork 
of the story having been laid, the next task is 
to create the characters. There must be a 
heroine and she naturally becomes a young 
relative of the unsophisticated collector of 
rare gems. How about the hero? Why not 
make him an Inspector of Customs or an 
Agent of the Treasury Department? No 
sooner said than done! Next the rascal. 
What better than a clever, educated for- 
eigner ? Thus sprang into existance Jules 
Jacquette. He is to be thick-set and stocky, 
to have great fluency of speech and a “ pair 
of greedy hands.” His whole character must 
be expressed in those hands. Garland, the 
hero, must fall in love with the girl, and 
there must be a subordinate rascal who wants 
to marry the girl. Other minor characters 


come to the surface from time to time, but 
eventually all of them are turned loose in the 
half-haunted house and events are permitted 
to take their natural course. 

In the course of the working out of the 
plot it is necessary at one stage of the story 
that the aged collector of gems shall be ren- 
dered helpless for a time. What is the eas- 
iest and most natural expedient? He is 
stricken with aphasia —he loses the power of 
speech and is helpless to halt the schemers. 
A study of that peculiar ailment was necessary 
in order to make this faithful to life. Again, 
in the final fight for the Red Flame it was de- 
sirable to give the duelists an unusual setting. 
Hence is introduced The House of a Hun- 
dred Keys. This was suggested by an actual 
happening in San Francisco years ago, when 
the police recovered stolen goods by a novel 
expedient. A latch-key was found in the 
pocket of a suspect. Dozens of duplicates of 
this key were made and supplied to plain- 
clothes men, who almost simultanously en- 
tered all of the vacant rooms of the city — 
and recovered the booty. 

This is a rather incoherent and hazy ac- 
count of how one plot was manufactured, but 
it will illustrate how the structure was built, 
bit by bit, until it was possible to take the 
scaffolding away and reveal the completed 
plot. By degrees the characters become rec- 
ognizable and the story takes form in one’s 
mind. The clash of interests, the working of 
human nature, goes on from chapter to chap- 
ter, and what might have seemed artificial 
eventually takes on the appearance of reality. 
It is interesting to note that nine-tenths of 
the reviews of this story were favorable, and 
that the only incidents attacked as improbable 
were those based upon events that actually 
happened in every-day life. 

Not the least of the difficulties in this work 
was the making of an appropriate title. 
Dozens of experiments were made until the 
list was reduced to these four: “The Red 
Diamond,” “ The House of a Hundred Keys,” 
“The Thirteenth Trunk,” and “The Mystery 
of the Red Flame.” The last seemed to fill 
the bill so well that it was unanimously 
agreed upon by all concerned. 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for 
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THI! Readers ot the 


invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 


\WRITER. magazine are 


tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of Tur 
WRITER are always open for any one who 


I ractical to 


has anything helpful and 


Articles 


say. 
condensed : the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words 


should be closely 


strike, 
the New York magazines are having other 
troubles. On 


Greatly hampered by the printers’ 


account of the paper shortage 


some of them have been unable to issue full 
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editions. The March 13 issue of Leslie’s 
was omitted and the issues for March 27 and 
April 3 are combined. The first number of 
McClure’s Magazine to appear under the di- 
editor, Herbert Kaufman, 
is a combination of the March and April 
The April number of the Photo- 


rection of its new 


numbers. 
play Journal will be omitted. 


* 
a * 
THE WRITER has received several inquiries 
New York Literary Bureau. A 


booklet of the Bureau sent out last June be- 


about the 


gins with this paragraph :— 


Writers, you have a great opportunity. Do 


y 1 realize there are over 50,000 publications 


ist be constantly supplied with new ma- 


According to the American Newspaper 
Directory, there are 25,000 periodicals and 


everything, in the 
booklet 


new including 


United States. 


spapers, 
Farther on _ the 
WE MAKE NO CHARGE FOR EXAMIN- 
ING YOUR MANUSCRIPT. If your story ap- 


pears to be salable, we will undertake to dispose 
f t greatest advantage to you. If your 
rk indicates no probability of success, we tell 
so frankly, and that information costs you 

RE. « » If your manuscript has merit, but 

in ¢ m acceptable for publication 

ve can advise 1 of the necessary changes. We 


writer and you will 


ua successful 


e surprised at the effectiveness of the assistance 
ve are able to give you, in practical literary 


knowledge. We are able to make you so fami- 
quirements of the publisher, that 
} write should find a ready market. 
Even those who have attained high 
field, find our services 


work, 
Never- 


standing in the literary 





lispensable, not alone in selling their 
it in vital literary assistance, as well 
value the opportunity to develop any 
writer with promising indications, even though 
he or she had never yet produced anything that 
could be published. 
kind of 
things 
through 


There must be variety in the 


published. Every person sees 


from a different angle, as they go 


. While have 


rejected, the 


the best known writers 


stories unheard of writer some- 
times produces a single story that earns a for- 
tune in serial, book rights, drama and Photo- 
play. 

Do not hesitate to send us what you have writ- 
ten, even though it may be in somewhat crude 
Editor-in-Chief, Mr. E. P. 


thoroughly. His de- 


shape... . ‘Our 


Campbell, will examine it 
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partment is always on the lookout for 
the booklet 
is very handsomely printed —is 
sive picture of the Herald Square building, 
New York city, with the label, “The Home 
ot 


genius. 
On the first page of — which 


an impres- 


the New York Literary Bureau,’ and a 
paragraph underneath which says :— 


The members of the New York Literary 


Bureau are financially interested in the lease of 
this entire building. It is 22-stories high and 
the largest building of its kind in the world. 


The publisher of THE WRITER, seeing the 
] 

asked the Bureau in what way 
financial] 


circular, its 
members are * interested in the 


ly 
lease of the entire Herald Square building, as 
per this paragraph. 
answered. 


not been 
a writer who had sub- 
mitted a manuscript to the New York Liter- 


ary flatteri 


His letter has 


Recently 
Bureau received a very ig letter, 
enclosing a printed Agreement, in duplicate, 


New York 


oO revise, reconstruct, 


in which the Literary Bureau 


agrees t and change said 
and to the ex- 

to 
said Script and provide the Author with a 
ot 


the 


script to the best of its ability 
e & ae ‘ advisabl ; <a 
tent it shall ‘deem advisable typewrite 


copy the revised Script ; to 


file of 


Script in its Placing Department and to em- 


typewritten 
revised typewritten copy said 
ploy the facilities of said Department in dis- 
posing of said Script at the best price obtain- 
able, remitting the entire sale price less the 


Au- 


Bureau 


e 
Bureau’s ten per cent. commission ; the 
thor | called to the 
$3.25. 


eing upon pay 


The letter is as follows :— 
Friend — I 


Dear 


read 








have carefully every 
word of your script, and I was very much 
pleased with the idea you have presented. It 
could be made into a very attractive manuscri 
When this Bureau subm Ed 
tors know that it is right in : This 
ne of the reasons why acceptance ma e 
expected when your story is offered to the pub- 
sher by us. Our reputation is back of each 
S¢ We must, however, be faithful to 11 
é nd submit work of the high sta 
lard es shed by the New York I 
Burea 
This policy of ours means a great deal t 
We efer to receive scripts that are ready f 
publicat without any alterations, but when 
work has such merit as yours, it deserves to be 
put etter form than it is v writte 
I think that it would not benefit either 
us, to submit it for sale in its present condi 
Of course, opini mn often differs in respect to 
literary qualities expected by various ed s 


but I feel positive that any number of 


able editors would tell 


you the same as 
doing. 
I know that the right kind of revisi 
typewriting will make this script a much 
valuable production—one that you w 


With the 


the revision of 


be pr yud of. ability that y 
reflects, only one story, 
of great and lasting benefit to 

ipt sk 


next 10uld be right when it lea\ 
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how to avoid the defects I ref t 
tual revision of this story by us. 

It is quite impossible for you to cr 
own work. To merely’ expla A 


defective, will 
lish for It would 


want to 




































not produce the valuable result 


accomp you. e like 
trying to show the student how to | t by 
words only. A few masterful strokes the 
on the student’s canvass, does good 
than a world of instructive words. 

So, foll advice this time, and s put 
that pr 1 touch to you s Our 
charge for this service is very sma wl 
value to you, it may mean the comp s ss 
of your career —the turning point, le - 
jection slip to the publisher’s check erhaps 
many I then 

We d to take any cl If 
our work is 1 factory to you, y 
will be cheerfully refunded. This is k 
and white in the enclosed contract. i we 
show more confidence in our ability than this? 
All we ask of you, is to show as much « ence 
in your work as we have in it. 

Just sign and mail one of the c m4 

with the small fee, and retain 

I is your. writte guara e — the 

ss e\ lence of our h ynesty, g at 1 
confidence that we can make you a Ss 
writer. We want to sell this story nany 

I for you. you ) art 
We ca t prese Ss story gy ¢ $ 
in its present f : 

Do not let this little investment vy do 
lars, preve you from getting ahead. \ vork 

We are read le 
yu to succeed a Our 
is ready t é to the 
you are seeking. | get 
toge t this story in sl le 
5 I am filing y I 
i I » 9 
sincerely yours, 
a a 
Ed 
NEW YORK LITERARY BUREAIT 
This communication would be even more 
flattering if it were an individ é type- 
written throughout, but it is a process u- 
lar, made to imitate typewriting, h- 
ing individual about it excepting e type- 


written name and address, with th 
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the manuscript and the date typewritten 
above. The autograph signature is put in 
with a rubber stamp. 

o ” * 

A good many writers are concerned about 
their style when they ought to be concerned 
because they haven’t anything to say. 

W. H. H. 


—— 


QUERIES. 





{ Under this heading questions of literary interest 
will be answered, so far as possible. Questions not 
of special interest to writers should be directed else- 
where.] 


Should, or should not, a manuscript sent to 
an editor be accompanied by a letter? A. L. 

[ There are two reasons why it is better for 
a writer submitting a manuscript to an editor 
to send a brief letter with it — first, to make 
it plain ( although this may nof be necessary 
with most of the important publications ) 
that the manuscript is offered for sale and not 
as a gratuitous contribution, and, secondly, 
to give the manuscript clerk in the publica- 
tion office something for convenience in mak- 
ing memoranda and in keeping track of the 
author’s name and address if the manuscript 
is sent to the composing room. A letter sent 
with a manuscript should be clear and con- 
cise, and should never contain anything that 
the editor does not need to know for proper 
judgment of the manuscript. Personal de- 
tails, unless they are necessary to show the 
standing of the author as an authority on his 
subject, should never be included, and at- 
tempts at being witty — for instance, a letter 
in verse form — usually prejudice an editor 
against the writer. With editors, reading 
manuscripts is serious business often irk- 
some — and they want to be told only what 
they need to know. The writer’s name and 
address should always be written at the top 
of the first page of a manuscript submitted 
for publication, and the letter accompanying 
the manuscript should contain the same in- 
formation, with the title of the manuscript, 
and should make it plain that the manuscript 
is offered for sale. If a manuscript is sent 
without a letter, the editor — unless the publi- 
cation is standard — may say that he did not 
understand that the writer expected payment, 
and the manuscript clerk may stamp or write 


his office memoranda on the manuscript it- 
self, or, if it is sent to the composing room, 
no memorandum of the address of the 
author may be made — and how in that case 
could the editor send a check? — w. H. H. ] 


What is the best way to place a play? 
i = 

[All the New York theatre. managers are 
interested in finding good plays, but sending 
plays directly to managers is not always a 
satisfactory procedure, if one is unknown. 
The better way is to send plays to a play 
placer, who, if the plays seem promising, will 
deal with managers and arrange contracts, 
expecting a reasonable commission on any 
royalties obtained. While presenting plays 
through agents is the best way of giving them 
a chance, writers should remember that there 
are good and bad people engaged in this oc- 
cupation — as in most others — so that cau- 
tion is always desirable. — w. H. H. ] 


Is it necessary to have a high school educa- 
tion to be successful as a short-story writer? 
I have not had one, but I have taught for five 
years in an elementary school and hold a 
three-years’ certificate. S. M. 

[So far as preparation for short-story 
writing goes, five years of experience as 
teacher in an elementary school ought to be 
at least the equivalent of a high school edu- 
cation, for one who writes good straightfor- 
ward English. In short-story writing, assum- 
ing ability to write correctly, the power of 
imagination is more important than anything 
else, and that is not dependent on education. 
In other words, a person with ordinary educa- 
tion having imaginative power is more likely 
to be successful in story-writing than a highly 
educated person lacking imagination. — 
W. H. H. | 


THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 





{[ This information as to the present special needs 
of various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 
should be sought from those offering the prizes. For 
full addresses of periodicals mentioned, see ‘‘ The 
Writer’s Directory of Periodicals.” ] 


Arthur Tomalin, who has been the editor 
of the Designer for the past year, will be 
the editor of the Designer and the Woman's 
Magazine, combined, of which the April is- 
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sue is the first number. The staffs will be 
combined, with Harriet Ide Eager of the 
Woman’s Magazine and Emily Rose Burt of 
the Designer as associate editors, and W. 
Martin Johnson as art editor. The editorial 
offices will be at 12 Vandam street, New 
York. The strong pictorial features of the 
Designer will be continued, and more atten- 
tion than ever will be paid to fiction. The 
fashion and household departments will be 
materially enlarged. Combining the inven- 
tories of the two magazines gives the De- 
signer and the Woman’s Magazine an over- 
stock of fiction, so that it will be out of the 
literary market temporarily, but nothing 
worth while in fiction or verse will be sent 
back, and decisions on material will be made 
within a week from the time of submission. 


The Black Mask (New York) is the 
name of a new magazine, to be devoted ex- 
clusively to stories involving mystery in one 
form or another; which will be published by 
The Warner Publications, publishers of the 
Smart Set, Field & Stream, the Parisienne, 
and Saucy Stories. The aim of the publisher 
is to make the Black Mask the best magazine 
of detective, adventure, occult, and mystery 
stories ever published. 
however, that 


The publishers say, 
they are receiving a great 
many atrociously bad manuscripts—old in 
plot, crude in design, and childish in style — 
until it seems as if all the bad authors of the 
country have the idea that a new magazine 
offers a favorable market for their dog- 
rejected manuscripts. Most bad 
stories, they say, fail on the first page. A 
at once — with the 
If the reader’s attention 
is arrested instantly it is relatively easy to 
hold it thereafter. A story that begins with 
a pointless description, 


eared, 


good story should start 
very first sentence. 


or with a common- 
place character sketch, or with a dialogue the 
significance of which is not immediately ap- 
parent, is nearly always a bad story. The 
Black Mask will pay for stories according to 
merit, not length, as the publishers think 
that the custom of paying for stories according 
to length has led to widespread padding, and 
they say that such padded stuff will not get 
into the Black Mask. The magazine wants 
stories of rapid action, originality, and good 


writing; it seeks to avoid commonplace 
writing and rubber-stamp situations and char- 
acters. There must be good suspense in 
every story. The editorial organization of 
the new magazine is not yet completed. 
Manuscripts should be sent to the Black 
Mask, in care of the Warner Publications, 
25 West Forty-fifth street, New York. 


Writers who can condense into 250 words 
interesting storiettes and articles for use in 
house organs — material that is inspiring but 
practical, inculcating self-confidence and the 
desire to emulate the money experiences of 
successful men and women, boys and girls — 
should address submissions to Box 108, City 
Hall Station, New York. Those accepted 
will be paid for as published. Charles H. 
Moore, who uses this matter as explained in 
the September WRITER, will be glad to sup- 
ply contributors with specific 
suggestions on material required, to reduce 
as much as possible the amount of copy that 
is inapplicable. 


constructive 


Association Men (New York) wants a 
good vacation story, which will suggest why 
men should go on a vacation, why they can- 
not afford to miss taking one, and how to get 
the most out of one—wholesome results 
such as come in the physical recreation of a 
man. The editor says he might use a good 
mother and son story, if sent immediately, 
in an issue to be put to press about April 15. 
Forecast (New York) articles 
treating of ways and means adopted by clubs, 
municipalities, or individuals to bring down 
the high cost of living, through co-operative 
marketing, home demonstrations, etc. 


wants 


Chat (Philadelphia) wants 
original, satirical sketches of 
running from 300 to 700 words. 


some live, 
society life, 


Monthly (Newark, N. J.) 
would like some articles treating of health, 


hygiene, and physical culture. 


Strongfort’s 


The Housefurnishing Review ( New 
York ) wants stories relating to accessories 
in hardware stores or departments, showing 
what lines have proved best, and articles re- 
lating to the manufacture and sale of toys in 
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hardware stores, and how they have proved 
successful. 


Notion Trade Topics ( New York ) wants 
stories of interest to dealers in notions, and 
articles that give information in interesting 
not theoretical and not discussion 


—the shorter, the better. 


language - 


Charles Dana Gibson, the artist, has 
bought from Mrs. John A. Mitchell a con- 
trolling interest in Life, and will take contro] 
April 1. G. B. Richardson and George 
Utassy will be associated with him in its 
publication. Thirty-four years ago Mr. Gib- 
son sold his first drawing to Life for four 
dollars. It was entitled 
Encouraged by this sale, he went home that 
night and produced twelve sketches, all of 
ich were rejected by Life the next day. 
Soon afterward he became a fre 
tributor to the magazine. 

Having suspended publication f 
and returned to New York from Washing- 


ton, the American Legion Weekly, the of! 


cial organ of the American Legion, appears 


again as a weekly of thirty-two pages. The 
office of the paper is at 627 West Forty-third 


1 
street, and Marquis James is now the editor. 


The publication f the Ps Review 
which was to have been brought t 
Dodd, Mead, & Co., with Hereward Carring- 


C 
, 
ton as editor, has been delayed. 


ig ( New York) has 


t needs at present 


Good Housekeepi 


special manuscrl{ 





ity has been passed upon by the 
Yale University Council’s Committe: 
Publicatic Every manuscript is submitted 
for approval to this committee, consisting o 
members of the Yale Faculty é ymm 
tee the lecides upon some member of the 
fac iltv who is a spe ilist o the s ject dis 
cussed, to read the manuscrip 1 make a 
report on it. Then the committee must meet 
and discuss this report before ning t 


final decision as to whether the work is 
worthy of publication. 


The award for the calendar year 1919 of the 
Pulitzer prizes and traveling scholarships es- 
tablished in Columbia University by the wil 
of the late Joseph Pulitzer will be announced 
at the Columbia commencement in June. 
These prizes are offered every year, and en- 
ries for the calendar year 1920 will be re- 
ceived by the Secretary of Columbia Univer- 
sity until February I, 1921, the awards to be 
made on the following June. Nominations of 
andidates for any of the prizes must be made 
in writing on forms that may be obtained on 
application to the Secretary of the Univer- 


sity. Each nomination for a prize must he 
accompanied by a copy of any book, manu- 


script, editorial, article, or other material sub- 


mitted by the competitor for a prize, or on 
his behalf for preservation in the library 
f the School of Journalism. Competitions 
for a prize will be limited to work done dur- 


ing the calendar year ending December 31 
next preceding. In the case of a play, nomi- 
nation should be made during its performance. 
In the case of the prizes in journalism, com- 
petition will be limited to those candidates 
vho are proposed or endorsed for considera- 
tion by a member of the Advisory Board of 
the School of Journalism. If in any one year 
no book or play offered is of sufficient excel- 
lence, in the opinion of the Advisory Board, 


7 ° e | 
‘ts all the competitors ta l 


other subj ec F 
below the standard of excellence fixed by the 
] 1, the corresponding prizes for that year 
may be withheld. 


\ PRIZES IN JOURNALISM. 


The following awards will be made annua 








s Prizes Journalism, after nomination by 
jury or ju members of 
the Adminis School of 
Journalism staff of the 

ae 

~ 
' fae +¢h } ~+ an + =11 rectiies 
(1). For the best and most suggestiy 

paper on the future development and improve- 
ment of the School of Journalism, or for anv 
I lea that will promise great improvement 


he operation of the School, $1,000. 
(2). For the most disinterested and meri- 


us public service rendered by any Ameri- 











awed 
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can newspaper during the year, a gold medal 
costing $500. 

(3). For the best history of the services 
rendered to the public by the American press 
during the preceding year, $1,000. 

(4). For the best editorial article writ- 
ten during the year, the test of excellence be- 
ing clearness of style, moral purpose, sound 
reasoning, and power to influence public opin- 
ion in the right direction, $500. 

(5). For the best example of a reporter's 
work during the year; the test being strict 
accuracy, terseness, the accomplishment of 
some public good commanding public attention 
and respect, $1,000. 

B — PRIZES IN LETTERS. 

The following awards will be made annually 
as Prizes in Letters, after nomination by a 
jury or juries chosen by the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters from its own 
membership and from that of the National 
Institute of Arts and Letters : — 

(1). For the American novel published 
during the year which shall best present the 
wholesome atmosphere of American life, 
and the highest standard of American man- 
ners and manhood, $1,000. 

(2). For the original American play, 
performed in New York, which shall best 
represent the educational value and power 
of the stage in raising the standard of good 
morals, good taste, and good manners, 
$1,000. 

(3). For the best book of the year upon 
the history of the United States, $2,000. 

(4). For the best American biography 
teaching patriotic and unselfish service to 
the people, illustrated by an eminent ex 
ample, excluding, as too obvious, the names 
of George Washington and Abraham Lin 
coln, $1,000. 

Cc TRAVELING SCHOLARSHIPS. 
The following traveling scholarship 
having a value of $1,500 each, will be 

awarded annually as follows 

(1). On the nomination of the teachin 
staff of the School of Journalism tl 
traveling scholarships to graduates of the 
School of Journalism, who shall have passed 
their examinations with the highest honor 


and are otherwise most deserving, to enable 
each of them to spend a year in Europe, io 
study the social, political, and moral condi- 
tions of the people, and the character and 
principles of the European press. 

Competition for these scholarships is not 
necessarily restricted to those who are grad- 
uated from the School of Journalism in the 
year when the award is made. 

(2). An annual scholarship to the stu- 
dent of music in America who may ‘e 
deemed the most talented and deserving, in 
order that he may continue his studies with 
the advantage of European instruction, on 
the nomination of a jury composed of mem- 
bers of the teaching staff of the Department 
of Music in Columbia University and of the 
teaching staff of the Institute of Musical Art. 

(3). An annual scholarship to an art 
student in America, who shall be certified 
as the most promising and deserving by the 
National Academy: of Design, with which 
the Society of American Artists has been 
merged. 


The Poetry Society prize of $500, which has 
t the Columbia 


or the best book 


been awarded annually a 
University commencement f 
of poetry published in the preceding calen- 
dar year, is not a regularly established prize, 
but has been provided annually by gift. It 
has not been offered for the current year. 


For the purpose of encouraging historical 
research, the American Historical Associa- 
tion offers two prizes, each of $200 : The Jus- 
tin Winsor prize for a monograph based 
upon independent and original investigation 
in American history —a phrase including the 
history of the United States and other coun- 
tries of the Western Hemisphere and 
ith any aspect or phase of that his- 
tory ; and the Herbert Baxter Adams prize 
for a monograph based upon independent 
and original investigation in the history of 
the Eastern Hemisphere, dealing with any 
aspect or phase of that history. The Winsor 
prize is offered in even years and the Adams 
prize in odd years, and monographs must be 


} 


submitted by July 1 of the given year. In 


the case of a printed monograph, the date of 


te SeorgES ee : 
publication must fall within a period of two 
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years prior to July 1. 
the committee 


In making the award 
consider not only re- 
and originality, but also 
clearness of expression and logical arrange- 
ment. The successful monograph must re- 
veal marked excellence of style, and its sub- 
ject matter should afford a distinct contribu- 
tion to knowledge of a sort beyond that hav- 
ing merely personal or local interest. The 
monograph must conform to the accepted 
canons of historical and 
and may, if it is deemed in all 
available, be published in the Annual 
of the Association. 


will 
search, accuracy, 


criticism 
respects 

Report 
the manu- 


research 


In that case, 


script —including text, notes, bibliography, 
appendices, etc. — must not exceed 100,000 
words. Manuscripts 


Secretary of 


should be sent to the 
the Association, 1140 Wood- 


ward Building, Washington, D. C. 
The Cosmopolitan Productions, 729 
enth avenue, New York, offer a $1,000 prize 
for the best short scenario suitable for Mar- 
ion Davies. 


Sev- 


They want a clean, wholesome 
with an 
incidents, and a 


love story, entertaining series of 


good moral. If the sce- 
nario is good enough to be used the Cosmo- 
politan Productions will pay for it, 
Other 
The contest will close May 


15 ; no manuscript should exceed 2,000 words. 


in addi- 
tion to awarding the prize. 
may be bought. 


scenarios 





Poetry (Chicago ) offers again, to be 


awarded next November, the two annual 


prizes for the best work printed in the mag- 
azine in the twelve numbers ending with 
Helen Levinson 
prize of $200 for a poem or group of poems 


by a citizen of the United States, and a prize 


} 
tnat 


< 


for September — the Haire 


of $100 for a poem or group of poems by any 


author, without distinction of nationality. 


Oliver Morosco, the New York theatrical 
f $500 for the best 


manager, offers a prize of 


play written in 1920 by a past or present 


member of Professor George Pierce Bak- 
er’s courses in playwriting at Radcliffe and 
Harvard colleges. The competition will close 


October 1, and will be limited to prose plays 
of at Not only will the 
winners receive a cash prize of $500 immedi- 
ately 


least three acts. 


after the decision is reached by the 


committee of judges, but a contract will also 
be made with the author on a sliding scale of 
five per cent., seven and one-half per cent., 
and ten per cent., and Mr. Morosco will 
guarantee production of the play within six 
months of its acceptance. It is possible that 
other plays submitted will also be accepted 
for production, and the minimum royalty for 
such other plays will be five per cent. 


Physical Culture ( New York) announces 
its second six-months photo prize contest for 
1920, beginning with the May number. For 
the best physical photograph, on the basis of 
good physique, beautiful posing, and artistic 
photography, the editors will award $100 ; in 
addition, they offer a five-dollar prize for the 
physique published each 
month, and two dollars each for every other 
photograph published. 


best photograph 


( New 
$1,000 in two prize contests. 


York) offers 
For the three 
best manuscripts, limited to 3,000 words, on 
the subject, “ What Is the Ideal Diet,” prizes 
of $250, $150, and $100 
contest closing July 1 


best 


Physical Culture 


will be given, the 
- and for the three 
letters, limited to 3,000 on the 
“What I Have Learned About 
Bringing Up Children,” prizes of $250, $150, 


words, 


subject, 


and $100 will be awarded, the contest to close 
August I. 


The Schumann Club offers two prizes for 

(A) $400 
unpublished cantata or other 
choral work, between ten and twenty minutes 


compositions for women’s voices 


for the best 


in length ; and (B) $200 for the best un- 
published part-song, not exceeding ten min- 
utes in length. The competition is open to 


both works must be 


four-part 
with piano 


any composer, and 


written for three- or chorus of 


women’s voices, accompaniment. 


The choice of text is left to the composer, al- 


though secular subjects are preferred. Com- 
positions should be signed with a device or 


fictitious name and be accompanied by a 
(a) the com- 
poser’s real name and address; (b) docu- 


mentary proof, in the 


sealed envelope containing 


form of a release by 


the author of evidence of expiration of 


copyright, that the composer has the right to 


use and publish the text without further 


: 
: 
4 


vein Spgs. 


he inane 


Bess 
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negotiations ; (c) a release, signed by the 
composer, giving the Schumann Club the 
right of a first public performance of the 
work without payment of any fee or other 
consideration, this release to be operative 
only in case the composition is awarded a 
prize in this contest; and (d) stamps or 
money order to cover return postage. The 
Schumann Club claims no rights in the 
prize-winning compositions except that of 
first performance. The Club agrees to find 
a publisher for the prize-winning manuscripis, 
all royalties to go to the composers, but no 
composer will be bound to accept this offer 
of publication. The contest will close No- 
vember 1, and all inquiries or manuscripts 
should be sent to the Secretary of the Schu- 
mann Club, 47 West Seventy-second street, 
New York. 


The Eastman Kodak Company ( Roches- 
ter, N. Y.) offers $500 in cash prizes for 
pictures made with its cameras and products 
before February 15, 1920. The competition 
will close May 1. 


Guide, Wisconsin’s leading magazine, offers 
a prize of twenty-five dollars for the best 
2,000-word story submitted by July 1, and in 
addition will pay for all acceptable stories. 
This contest is open only to subscribers for 
the magazine, and all communications should 
be addressed to the Contest Editor, 504 
Providence Building, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 





The prize of fifty dollars offered by Ajax 
( Alton, Ill.) for the best poem published in 
the magazine from June to December, 1918, 
has been awarded to Miss Anna E. Chipley, 
of New York, for her sonnet, “ An Awaken- 
ing. 


In spite of statements made in newspaper 
paragraphs now being widely printed, there 
has not been any new tune chosen for the 
words of the Yale song, “Bright College 
Years.” The prize of $1,000 offered by the 
Class of 1899 has not yet been awarded, and 
the decision as to the award rests with the 
Alumni Advisory Board. While the vote of 
the Yale undergraduates was to stop singing 

sright College Years” to the tune used in 
the past—the air of “The Watch on the 


Rhine” —a number of graduates do not 
agree with this decision, and certain groups 
have recently sung the song to the old tune 
without opposition. It appears, therefore, 
that the whole matter is still in abeyance. 


Prize offers still open :— 

Prizes of $400, $300, $200, and $100 offered by the 
Drama League of America for the best plays,. pag- 
eant or masque, and moving-picture scenario cele- 
brating the three-hundredth anniversary of the 
landing of the Pilgrims in America, contest to 
close May 1. Particulars in March Writer. 

Prize of fifty dollars for the best list of twenty- 
five sentences selected from books of standard 
authors ; and a prize of fifty dollars for the best list 
of twenty-five similes selected from great prose 
writers or poets, offered by Grenville Kleiser. All 
lists must be mailed by June 1. Particulars in 
March WRriTER. 

E. A. Karlsen prizes of $1,000 and $500 for the 
most meritorious papers on the subject, “‘ What Can 
a Man Afford,” announced by the American 
Economic Association, to be submitted by October 
31. Particulars in January WritTex. 

Prizes of $150 and $100 offered by the Poetry 
Society of America annually for the best poems 
read at the monthly meetings of the Society. Par- 
ticulars in January WRITER. 

Prize of $3,000 offered by Physical Culture ( New 
York ) for the best novel, to be published as a serial, 
received before October 1, 1920. 
August WRITER. 

Frize of $1,000 offered by the World Trade Club, 
for the single new word, submitted by May 15, 
1920, which will best denote the United States and 
all parts of Britannia. 
WRITER. 


Particulars in 


Particulars in October 


serkshire Music Colony prize of $1,000 for the best 
composition for a string quartette, closing August 1. 
Particulars in December Writer. 

Gratuity prize of £100 for the best reputed story 
published in 1920 by the London publisher, Her- 
bert Jenkins. Particulars jin October Writer. 

Hawthornden prize of £100 for the best work of 
imaginative literature in English prose or poetry, 
published during the previous twelve months. Par- 
ticulars in September Writer. 

American Historical Association prize of $250 for 
the best essay on American military history sub- 
mitted before July 1, 1920. Particulars in September 
WRITER. 

Prizes of $500, $200, and $100 for the best title to 
the picture on the cover of Life for January 29 sub- 
mitted before noon, May 3. Particulars in March 
WRITER. 

Doubleday, Page, & Company’s prize of fifty dol- 
lars for the best letter of not more than two hundred 
words written in answer to a question asked by 
Grant M. Overton, concerning his novel, ‘“ Mer- 
maid.”” Particulars in March Writer. 

Prize of $200 for the best original composition for 
four-part chorus of women’s voices, with piano ac- 
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submitted by July 1, offered by the 


Club, of Pittsburg Particulars 


companiment 
Musical 
in March Writer. 


Tuesday 


Goldman Concert Band prize 


composition for band by an American. 





All manuscripts must be submitted in score form by 
May 1. Particulars in March Writer. 

Hart, Schaffner, & Marx prizes of $2,000 for the 
four best 
before 


I'rize of $2,000 for the best.essay on “‘ The Con- 


studies in the economic field submitted 





June 1, 1920. Particulars in 


trol of the Foreign Relations of the United States : 


the Relative Rights, Duties, and Responsibilities 
of the President, of the 


Senate and the House, 
Theory and , 


Philosophical 


and of the Judiciary, in 


offered by the American 


Competition to close December 31, 1920. Particulars 
in July Writer. 
Prize of $1,000 for a new air for the Yale song 


“ Bright College Years,”’ offered by the Yale class 
of 1899. Particulars in August WRITER. 

Prize of fifty dollars for the best poem 
by a mative ed | j May 1, ffered 
by Willard Wattles, of the English department of 
the University of Partict 
WRITER. 


Prizes of five dollars and two dollars for the best 


Kansan submitt 


Kansas. lars in January 


physique photographs published in Phys 
ture each month, and in addition a prize 


the best physique photograph submitted 





six ‘months beginning with November 
in November WRITER. 








National Municipal League prize of $250 for the 
best essay on a subject connected with Municipal 
Government, contest closing September 15, 1929 
Particulars in February Writer 

Prizes of $50, $30, and $20 offered by the Natior 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People 
for the best essay by students in negr nstitutions 


of learning on “ The Economic Element in Lynch- 
ing and Mob Violence,” contest ending May 1, 1920. 


Particulars in Febru: 





ry WRITER. 


Prize of $2,000 offered by the 
Commerce in Paris for the two est essays 
a T oler ince in Econ ymiics, Re ] gion, art | P lit a 


Particulars in February WRITER 


Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era ( Boston ) 


for photographs, in an advanced competition and a 
beginner’s competition. 

Prizes of two dollars and ne dollar ffered 
monthly by Wohelo ( New York) for stories, short 
poems, and essays, written by Camp Fire girls 


Particulars in October WRriTErR 


The Boston Evening Record is jf ng one d 
each week day for a poem R j 
reader 

CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


On Enlarging One’s Vocabulary. — \ 


do we hesitate to swell our vw is t meet 
our needs ? It is a nonsense questior Ther 
is no reason. We are simp 





American Chamber of 


We let our 
vocabularies be limited, and get along rawly 


¢ + > ircelve n~m taretah!l 
LO make ourseives comtortable. 


without the refinements of human _inter- 


course, without refinements in our 
thoughts ; for 


own 
thoughts are almost as de- 
pendent on words as words on thoughts. For 
example, all exasperations we lump together 
whether 


they may not rather be displeasing, annoying, 


as “aggravating,” not considering 


offensive, irritating, or maddening ; 


and without observing, too, that in our reck- 


even 


| ace » } > burned . , 1 hick 
ieSS uSage we have Durned up a word wnicn 


might be convenient when we should need 
to mark some shading of the word “ in- 


Like the bad 


whenever we 


crease.” cook, we seize the 


frying-pan need to fry, broil, 


roast, or stew, and then wonder why all our 
dishes taste alike while in the next house the 
unnecessary. En- 
vocabulary. . . . 1 know 
the first 
are startled, as if a firecracker went off in 
We look about hastily to 
But finding that 
A word 


used three times slips off the tongue with 


food is appetizing. It is 
large the that 


when we use a word for time we 
our neighborhood. 
see if anybody has noticed. 


no one has, we may be emboldened. 


forever, 
thinking 
For each 


entire naturalness. Then it is ours 


and with it some phase of which 


had been lacking hitherto. word 
presents its own point of view, discloses a 
special aspect of things, reports some little 


importance not otherwise conveyed, and so 
emancipation to our 
tied-up minds and tongues. - Her- 


bert Palmer. 


contributes its small 


George 


Diligent Labor in Composition. — To 


Beethoven inspiration came, as it came to 


Poe, as the gift from above of a 


tiny tragment — 


mere 
Poe the germ of an 
little handful 
and this fragment was imperfect, 


with 


idea, with Beethoven just a 


of notes 


so much so that he turned it over in his 


mind for months or years, fashioning and 


refashioning it, 


perfecting, 
efforts at im- 


polishing and 
after long 


and sometimes, 


finally to an_ earlier 


provement, returning 
rm. He kept beside his very bed a sketch- 
kk in which he could record the musical 
uughts which had occurred to him. When 
he would stop, and take such 


kk from his pocket and jot down a new 


1." 
Was Walking 




















idea that had struck him, or the recasting 
of an ould one. This practice he began as 
a boy and continued through life, and when 
he died fifty of his sketch-books which still 
remained were included in the catalogue of 
the sale of his effects. His criticism of his 
own ideas was severe; he discarded many 
more of his inspirations than he used, so 
that if he had carried to completion all the 
symphonies of which his note-books show 
the beginnings, instead of nine of them, we 
should have had at least fifty. Mendelssohn 
used to show a correction of a passage by 
Beethoven in which the latter had pasted al- 
teration after alteration up to thirteen in 
number. Mendelssohn had separated them, 
and in the thirteenth Beethoven had re- 
turned to the original version. . . . In the 
case of Beethoven and Brahms the succes- 
sive stages of composition, the clipping and 
trimming, the lengthening and shortening of 
passages, the reshaping of melodies, the re- 
casting of harmonies, and the rebalancing of 
parts were-largély recorded on paper. In 
the case of some other composers this work 
has proceeded as a purely mental process, no 
record being kept. But it had to be done, 
nevertheless, 

Mozart wrote: “It is a very great error 
to suppose that my art has become so ex- 
ceedingly easy to me. I assure you that 
there is scarcely any one who has worked 
at the study of composition as I have. You 
could scarcely mention any famous composer 
whose writings I have not diligently and re- 
peatedly studied throughout.” This labori- 
ous attempt to grasp the principles of effec- 
tive composition by the study of the great 
works of others has been made by every 
great composer. Bach copied out the works 
of Italian and French composers. Handel 
traveled much as a young man, hearing and 
studying the works of other nations. Elgar’s 
awakening came when as a boy he first 
caught sight of a copy of Beethoven’s first 
symphony, was struck by its effects, and be- 
gan to study the means by which these were 
obtained. His present method of composi- 
tion is essentially that of Mozart : the labor 
is done without pen and paper, but it is 
done. As he told the present writer: “An 
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idea comes to me, perhaps when I am walk- 
ing. On return I write it down. Weeks or 
months afterward I may take it up and 
write out the piece of which it has become 
the germ. The actual labor of writing this, 
with the complete orchestral scoring, takes 
perhaps eight or ten hours. But the piece 
has gradually shaped itself in my mind in 
the meantime.” “A Listener's Guide to 
Music,” by R. A. Scholes. 

Copy, Duplicate, Replica. — A copy is as 
nearly like the original as the copyist has 
power to make it ; a duplicate is exactly like 
the original ; a carbon copy of a typewritten 
document must be a duplicate ; we may have 
an inaccurate copy, but never an inaccurate 
duplicate. A fac-simile is like the original in 
appearance ; a duplicate is the same as the 
original in substance and effect ; a fac-simile 
of the Declaration of Independence is not a 
duplicate. A fac-simile of a key might be quite 
useless ; a duplicate will open the lock. An 
imitation is always thought of as inferior to 
the original ; as, an imitation of Milton. A 
replica is a copy of a work of art by the maker 
of the original. A duplicate is really an 
original, containing the same provisions and 
signed by the same persons, so that it may 
have in all respects the same force and effect. 
A copy is a reproduction of an original, or 
even of a reproduction of an original, but not 
necessarily of the same size, nor retaining all 
the good or bad qualities of the object copied. 
Thus, there are good, bad, and indifferent 
copies of the Venus de Milo, in bronze, 
marble, and alabaster, the original being of 
marble. There are also copies of photo- 
graphs, ranging in quality according to the 
skill of the copyist, and may be printed in 
any size or in any medium. A reproduction 
is the same as a copy, and may be executed in 
the form of a photograph, photogravure, or 
halftone. — “ W. A. F.,” in the Photo-Era. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


SATIRE IN THE VictortaN Nove. By _ Frances 
Theresa Russell, Ph.D. 335 pp. Cloth. New 
York : The Macmillan Company. 1920. 
Students of the technique of writing will 
be deeply interested in this interpretive study 
of Victorian fiction, emphasizing the tenden- 
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cies of satire in the works of the Victorian 
novelists and discussing the methods and 
purposes of modern satire in general. The 
author, who is assistant professor of Eng- 
lish at Stanford University, says that she 
prepared the study under the critical direc- 
tion of Professor Ashley H. Thorndike, of 
Columbia University, during her term of resi- 
dence at Columbia. Her introductory chapter 
on The Satirical Spirit is followed by a chap- 
ter entitled The Confluence, dealing with the 
relationship between satire and fiction. Next 
come chapters discussing Romanticism, Real- 
ism, and Irony. The three next chapters dis- 
cuss satire as directed at individuals, institu- 
tions, and types, and in a chapter following 
the various novelists are compared as to 
respective qualities, quantities, and range ot 
satirical element. The concluding chapter 
deals broadly with the Victorian contribu- 
tion to literature. An excellent bibliographi- 
cal note and an ample index round out the 
volume. 

Errective Hovse Orcans. By Robert E. Ramsay. 
Illustrated. 361 pp. Cloth. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 1920. 

The house organ, as most of those con- 
nected with writing and publishing have 
come to know, is not a musical instrument, 
but a periodical published in the interest of 
some business house for circulation among 
its customers or employes or others inter- 
ested, to promote good-will and increase the 
business of the house. House organs, pure 
and simple, cannot be mailed at second-class- 
postage rates, but are regarded by the post- 
office department as advertising matter, sub- 
ject to printed-matter rates. Some of them 
have a very large circulation, one, for in- 
stance. Mr. Ramsay says, a circulation of 
5,000,000 copies per issue. Most of them 
are beautifully printed, rivaling or even sur- 
passing in this respect the high-class mag- 
azines. Their number is very large — some- 
thing like 1,800 house organs are issued in 
the United States. They produce so much 
business, when they are well conducted, for 
the concerns that publish them, that money 
is spent upon them freely, and many of them 
pay high prices for manuscripts that are 
suited for their use. What is probably the 
most expensive house organ published costs 
to get it out more than $60,000 a year. Most 
of this, of course, goes for publication ex- 
penses, but a good deal of it is paid to the 
editor and to contributors. Mr. Ramsay 
covers the whole subject thoroughly, laying 
down the underlying principles of editing 
and publishing house organs of all classes ; 
showing by example how these principles are 
applied in the publication of existing house 
organs ; and giving specific rules for edit- 
ing and publishing, from the preparation of 





copy to the typography and press work. The 
book appeals not only to those interested in 
house organs but to all publishers of periodi- 
cals, since it discusses in a practical way the 
questions of periodical publishing — edi- 
torial work, typography, illustration, make- 
up, and all mechanical details. 

FRENCH-ENGLISH PRACTICAL PuHRASE-BOOK FOR 

ENGLISH-SPEAKING Tourists. By Eugene F. 

Maloubier. 117 pp. Cloth. New York: Bren- 

tano’s. 1919. 

Unlike many books of this kind, this pocket 
phrase-book is sensible and practical and up- 
to-date throughout, admirably adapted to 
serve its purpose not only to give for ready 
reference French conversational phrases on 
all sorts of subjects which tourists will find 
useful, but to indicate the important places of 
interest, including the battlefields, in France. 
It gives in parallel columns in English and 
French phrases and dialogues which will help 
travelers to express themselves under almost 
any conditions — at the Custom House, in 
the railway station, on trains, at the hotels, 
when traveling by automobile, in the shops, at 
the theatre, at the doctor’s, and so on. The 
little book is illustrated with a number of 
diagrams and maps. 

Easy Russian Reaver. Compiled by Evelyn C. 

While, B.A. With illustrations and a complete 

vocabulary. 88 pp. Cloth. New York: & FP. 

Dutton & Co. 1919. 

While Russia now is in a_ mysterious 
transition stage, it is generally recognized 
that a people that numbers one-seventh of all 
the population of the earth and that is now 
awakening to new life is bound to have a 
great influence on world affairs, and for that 
reason, as well as for the reason that people 
are beginning to learn that Russia already 
has a most interesting literature, the study of 
Russian is becoming common. This new 
Reader, especially adapted for the use of be- 
ginners, has a vocabulary filling nearly fifty 
pages and fourteen illustrations picturing 
typical scenes of Russian life. The vocabu- 
lary gives the different cases of nouns and ad- 
jectives and the forms of verbs, and the se- 
lections for reading will interest the student. 
THe Woman oF Forty. By Edith B. Lowry, M.D. 

202 pp. Cloth. Chicago: Forbes and Company. 

I9Ig. 

Laying stress on the medical axiom that 
the most critical time of a woman’s life is at 
the age of forty and that upon the care she 
takes of herself and the manner in which she 
spends her time then and during the three 
years afterward depends her health for the 
second half of her life, Dr. Lowry in this 
new volume of her series of books on sex 
hygiene gives helpful advice, in chapters 
headed The Woman of Forty, Her Appear- 
ance, Her Exercise and Recreation, Her 
Surroundings and Environment, and Her 
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Change of Life, Her Age and Mental Activ- 

ity, Her General Health, Her Ambition or 

Goal, Her Business and Professional Life, 

Her Community Work and Responsibilities. 

Written with serious purpose and with deli- 

<ate expression by a skilled woman physician, 

the book is one of vital interest to women 
approaching middle age. 

Tuincs SEEN 1N Lonpon. By A. H. Blake. Illus- 
trated. 160 pp. Cloth. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. 1920. 

This is the latest addition to the Things 
Seen Series, previous volumes of which 
have been devoted to India, China, Spain, and 
Japan. It indicates to tourists what they 
should see in London, giving just enough 
information about the different sights to 
satisfy the wants of travelers, and showing 
more than thirty places of interest in un- 
usually good half-tone pictures. Especially in- 
teresting chapters are those entitled The 
Greatness of London, The Life of the Street, 
By the River, and London by Night. Writers 
on current topics will find up-to-date informa- 
tion in this little book, and every stranger 
visiting London should slip a copy into his 
pocket. 


BOOKS RECEIVED: 


{ THe Wrirer is pleased to receive for review any 
books about authors, authorship, language, or lit- 
erary topics or any books that would be of real 
value in a writer’s library, such as works of refer- 
ence, history, biography, or travel. There is no 
space in the magazine for the review of fiction, 
poetry, etc. All books received will be acknow!l- 
edged under this heading. Selections will be made 
for review in the interest of THE Writer’s readers. ] 


How to Write Specrat Feature Articres. A 
handbook for reporters, correspondents, and free- 
lance writers who desire to contribute to popular 
magazines and magazine sections of newspapers. 
By Willard, Grosvenor Bleyer, Ph.D. 373 pp. 
Cloth. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. ro1o. 

Wuo'’s Wo, 1920. An Annual Biographical Dic- 
tionary, with which is incorporated ‘* Men and 
Women of the Time.” Seventy-second Year of 
Issue. 2,882 pp. Cloth. London: A. & C. Black, 
Ltd. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1920. 

Tue Writers’ AND Artists’ YEAR-BOOK — 1920. 
Edited by G. E. Mitton. 205 pp. Cloth. London : 

& C. Black, Ltd. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1920. 

Tue Best SHort STORIES OF 1919 AND THE YEARBOOR 
CF THE AMERICAN SHORT Story. Edited by 
Edward J. O’Brien. 414 pp. Cloth. 
Small, Maynard, & Company. 1920. 

ANTHOLOGY OF MAGAZINE VERSE FOR 1919 AND 
Year Book oF American Poetry. Edited by 
William Stanley Braithwaite. 320 pp. Cloth. Bos- 
ton: Small, Maynard, & Company. 1910. 

Tue Winston SimpLiFiep Dictionary. Edited by 
William Dodge Lewis, Ph.D., and Edgar A. 
Singer, Ph.D. Illustrated. 842 pp. Cloth. Phila- 
delphia : The John C. Winston Company. 

Parmer Pran’  Hanpsoox. Photoplay Writing 
simplified and explained. By Frederick Palmer. 
Revised Edition. 165 pp. Cloth. Los Angeles : 
Palmer Photoplay Corporation. 1919. 

A History or American Literature. By Percy H. 
Boynton. 513 pp. Cloth. Boston: Ginn & Com- 
pany. 1919. 


3oston : 


Tue Pemsproke Mason Arrair. By George Barton. 


Illustrated. 331 pp. Cloth. Boston: The Page 
Company. 1920. 
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LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 





[ Readers who send to the publishers of the period- 
icals indexed for copies of the periodicals containing 
the articles mentioned in the following reference list 
will confer a favor if they will mention THe Writer.] 


An AccIDENTAL Victort1an ( Benjamin 
Willard C. Abbott. Yale Review for April. 


Mark Twartn. Gamaliel Bradford. Atlantic for 
April. 


Disraeli). 


THe GARRULITIES OF AN OCTOGENARIAN EpiToR. — 
II. Henry Holt. Unpartizan Review for March- 
April. 

SUPERNATURALS IN Fiction. Mary Austin. Un- 
partizan Review for March-April. 

Lire AND Letters oF Str WILFRID Laurier — VI. 
With photographs. Century for March. 

Free Prose. Robert Ray Lorant. Century for 
March. 

Some Personat Reco.tections. III. 
Louis Stevenson. Sir Sidney Colvin. 
March. 


— Robert 
Scribner’s for 
THOREAU ON “THE KiINDty Retations.” The 
Point of View, in Scribner’s for March. 

THe Coryumist’s CoNnFEssIONAL. III. —Ted Rob- 
inson, by Himself. With portrait. Everybody’s for 
March. 

A New Yorxk Barrie: Simeon Strunsky. Morris 
R. Werner. Bookman for March. 

THE PROGRESS OF THE OGRE. 
Richardson. Bookman for March. 

COLLABORATION AND THAT Sort. oF 
Moreby Acklom. Bookman for March. 

LiTteRARY New YorK IN THE’ EIGHTIES. Mar- 
quise Clara Lanza. Bookman for March. 

Mark Twarin’s Humor. Van Wyck Brooks. Dial 
for March. 

A Master PatInterR OF Romance (Edwin A. 
Abbey). Illustrated. St. Nicholas for March. 

SCHILLER AND THE GENESIS OF ROMANTICISM. 


II. A. O. Lovejoy. Modern Language Notes 
March. 


NIETZSCHE, 


Caroline Francis 


THING. 


for 


FRANCE, AND ENGLAND 
Foerster-Nietzsche. Open Court for March. 

A Visit TO ELizaBpetH FoerRstEeR-NIETZSCHE. 
Caroline V. Kerr. Open Court for February. 

Horace Trauspet. ( Concluded.) O. E. 
Open Court for February. 

THE PROBLEM OF THE ForeEIGN-LANGUAGE NEws- 
PAPER. Fred C. Butler. American City for 
February. 

THe TrutH Asovut THE Movies. “ Veritas.” 
Saturday San Franciscan for March 6. 

THoseE REMARKABLE HuMAN BEINGS IN THE 
ADVERTISING Pictures. Reprinted from Advertis- 


ing and Selling in the Literary Digest for February 
28. 


Elizabeth 


Lessing 
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LITERARY AMBASSADORS, 
Underwood Johnson. 
Georce ALLAN ENGLAND. ( Illness 


from insurance and hurled him into fiction.) 


With portrait of Robert 
Literary Digest for March 6. 
plucked him 
Liter- 
ary Digest for March 6. 

Tne LANGUAGE OF 


Science. Literary Digest 


for March 13. 





NEWS AND NOTES. 


Meredith Nicholson thinks the reading of 
fiction unprofitable for the writers of it, and 
himself reads but three novels a year, which 
are chosen for him by his wife. 

Little, Brown, & Co. say they sold nearly 
Thornton W. 
books for children during 1919. 


500,000 copies of Burgess’s 
Harper & Brothers, taking seven floors in 
a nearby loft building as an annex to their 
building in Franklin 
whole floor will be used as a shipping room 
for “The Bubble Books,” the sale of 
now exceeds a million copies a year. 
Henry S. Yale 
leave the university at the end of the college 
year in June, to become the 


Square, say that one 


which 


Professor Canby 
editor of the 
New York Evening Post Book Review. 

The publishing house of Bailey Balliere in 
Madrid is publishing complete novels, each 
printed on one large sheet of paper, folded 
once, about the size of a four-page news- 
paper. The 


pages, so that by folding the 


type is arranged in book-size 


sheet several 
times and cutting the pages the purchaser has 
an unbound book. The first novel thus pub- 
“José,” by A. Palacio Valdés 

sold for five centavos, or about one cent. 


Mrs. Mills Alden 


having letters of interest 


lished - was 


Henry asks any one 


from the late edi- 


tor of 
her in care of Harper & Brothers, for use in 
the writing of Mr. Alden’s biography. 


Harper’s Magazine to send them to 


“ 


Studies in Tennyson,” by Henry van 
Dyke ( Charles a re- 
vised edition of a book of essays on the de- 
velopment of the poet’s mind and the per- 
fection of his art, first published in 188o. 

“The Life of Mrs. Robert Louis Steven- 
son,” by Nellie Van De Grift Sanchez 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons ), is an illustrated 
biography written by Mrs. 
ter. 


Scribner's Sons ), is 


Stevenson’s sis- 


“Flaubert and Maupassant: A _ Literary 
Relationship,” by Agnes Rutherford Riddell 
( University of Chicago Press), is a doc- 
toral dissertation. 

“Frank Swinnerton,” by Arnold Bennett, 
H. G. Wells, and Grant M. Overton ( George 
H. Doran Company ), comprises three per- 
sonal sketches of the English writer. 

“ Ruskin Centenary Addresses,” edited by J. 
Howard Whitehouse (Oxford University 
Press), gives the addresses delivered by Lord 
others at the Royal Society of 
Arts observance of the Ruskin centenary, in 
February, 1919. 


Bryce and 


“Discussions of the Drama” is the general 
title of four volumes printed for the Dra- 
matic Museum of Columbia University, with 
the separate titles, “ Letters of an Old Play- 
Matthew Arnold; “ Prospero’s 
Edward Hale, with an 
Lodge ; “On 

“Goethe on 


goer,” by 
Island,” by Everett 
introduction by Henry Cabot 
Goldoni ; and 
John Oxenford. 

“How to David D. Rees, 
is issued by the Union College Press, College 
View, Nebraska, in 


edition. 


Vv 
Playwriting,” by 
by 


the Theatre,” 
Punctuate,” by 
a revised and enlarged 

The estate of Ella Wheeler Wilcox is val- 
ued at $77,223. 

J. H. Wilkins, a special writer connected 
with the San Francisco Bulletin, has brought 
from Mexico evidence that Ambrose Bierce, 
who disappeared in 1915, was put to death by 
a Villista firing 
Camoli, on the trail to Monterey. 

Mrs. Caroline A. 
Florida. 


squad near the village ot 


Creevey died recently in 
Charles Garvice died in London March 1. 
Mrs. Henry Reeves (“Helen Mathers” ) 

died in London March 15, aged sixty-six. 

Walter G. Doty died at Gowanda, N. Y., 
March 16, aged forty-three. 

Arthur Henry Bullen died at Stratford-on- 
Avon March 17, aged sixty-three. 

Mrs. Francis Fisher Tiernan ( “ Christian 
Reid” ) died at Salisbury, North Carolina, 
March 24, aged twenty-three. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward 
March 24, aged sixty-eight. 


died in Londom 





